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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following article on Organic Sins first appeared in the 
Christian Investigator , and thence transferred to the columns 
of the Emancipator , an American anti-slavery journal, dur¬ 
ing the months of January and February of the present 
year, is now republished, as exhibiting the anti-slavery dis¬ 
cussion under a slightly altered phase. It treats of a dis¬ 
tinction anxiously instituted between “ slavery considered 
as a system established and organized by civil government 
and civil society, and slavery as it may be considered and 
treated by individuals under that government,” and pointing 
out the inefficacy of that mode of stating the question, in 
sheltering from blame those who participate in the general 
iniquity, unfolds the enormities whicha soulless corpora¬ 
tion,” the body politic corrupted, is capable of enacting 
without consciousness of injustice or sense of shame. In 
fairness to the American Board of Foreign Missions, and 
the able men who support it, a letter of Dr Edwd. Beecher 
is subjoined, explanatory of his own views on this subject. 
From this document, it is obvious that Dr Beecher attaches 
guilt expressly to those who assist in framing laws intended 
to give support and protection to slavery; but, with this 
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admission, he runs the train of his argument up to an ex¬ 
treme case of involuntary slaveholding, and, under cover of 
such a contingency, diverts attention from the real state of 
the question, and contributes to palliate and rivet a system 
abhorrent to himself and all nature. To those who have 
rightly apprehended the gathering cry of this city in 1830 
—abolish slavery immediately—abolish it totally—a cry 
which has since filled the valley of the Mississippi with its 
echoes, and hastened the enfranchisement of the Hindoo on 
the plains of Hindostan, it is worse than useless to have 
cases of speculative occurrence continually suggested, calcu¬ 
lated to withdraw the mind from the true matter at issue. 
Immediate and total abolition, instant departure from sin, 
is present severe self-denying duty; and the more prompt 
the obedience, the higher the satisfaction, and the greater 
the security. As some misapprehension has arisen from 
merely attaching my initials to a former publication, entitled 
“ American Anti-Slavery Conventions,” I now subscribe my 
name, premising that this and the former pamphlet have 
been put forth on my own responsibility. 

JOHN DUNLOP. 


Edinbubgh, May 28 , 1846 . 



ORGANIC SINS. 


At the late meeting of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions at Brooklyn (Sept. 1845), a 
Report was presented, and after discussion, unanimously 
adopted by the corporate members of that body, defining 
its course and policy in respect to the practice of slavehold¬ 
ing in the Mission churches gathered by its Missionaries and 
sustained by its funds. “ Both masters and slaves,” it was 
admitted, had been received into those churches, among the 
Chocktaws and Cherokees. And the Report proposes the 
continuance of the same policy. Yet it explicitly admits 
“ the unrighteousness of the 'principles upon which the whole 
system [of slavery] is basM.” And Dr Leonard Bacon, 
one of the members who advocated the Report, made use of 
the language that follows. 

“ What is the point in question ? Not the evils of slavery. 
We all hold slavery to be the greatest abomination in all 
the earth. But the point is this. What is evidence of 
piety ? The memorialists say that slaveholders do not give 
evidence of piety. To this I do not agree. The New Testa¬ 
ment shows that in the churches that were addressed by 
Paul there were believing masters/’ 

So then, the habitual, determined, impenitent, incorrigible 
perpetrators of “ the greatest abomination in all the earth ” 
may give evidence of piety 1 For if the Missionaries properly 
reproved “ the greatest abomination in all the earth,” such 
must be the position of the slaveholders among their hearers. 
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Mr Phelps, and others, who opposed the adoption of the 
Report, in that form, and proposed amendments, did not 
insist upon nor occupy the ground that no slaveholder, in 
any possible case, could be a Christian. They only claimed 
that the fact of his slaveholding should be held as prima 
facie evidence of his not being a Christian, unless he could 
show some special reason why his case should be considered 
an exception to the general rule. They asked that the 
practice of slaveholding should be placed on the same footing 
with drunkenness and other practices admitted to be wicked. 
Rut to this the Board would not agree, and rejected the 
proposed amendment of Mr Phelps, of that import. 

Here, then, is a remarkable position assumed by the 
Board. . . • 

“ The unrighteousness of the principles,” say they, a upon 
which the whole system is based, and the violation of the 
natural rights of man, the debasement, wickedness, and 
misery it involves, and which are, in fact, witnessed, to a 
greater or less extent, wherever it exists , must call forth the 
hearty condemnation of all possessed of Christian feeling and 
sense of right, and make its entire and speedy removal an 
object of earnest and prayerful desire to every true friend 
of God and man.” 

And yet this “ unrighteousness” so heartily to be " con¬ 
demned” by all Christians, is to be received, without hesi¬ 
tancy, into the bosom of the Mission churches ! Its practice 
is not to be regarded as any impediment to membership in 
those churches. On account of it, the question of Christian 
character is not even to be raised, when a man wishes to 
join the church, any more than on account of his being a 
lawyer ! u As to the question”—said Hon. Linus Child, of 
Massachusetts—“ whether a slaveholder can be a Christian, 
it reminded him of the question once asked whether a lawyer 
could be a good man? The answer was—“That depends 
on how he behaves ! ” To this illustration, which placed 
the avocation of slaveholding upon the same honourable level 
with that of the hon. gentleman himself, the legal profes¬ 
sion, the countenances of the venerable Board responded, 
with approving smiles, and not one of their number expressed 
any dissent from it. Dr Bacon himself, the very gentleman 
who declared “ slavery to be the greatest abomination in all 
the earth,” went quite as far as M»* Child in pouring contempt 
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upon the doctrine of the abolitionists, that slaveholding is 
essentially sinful. Like Professor Stowe, he insisted on the 
distinction (first discovered at Princeton), between slavery 
and slaveholding. And as for excluding men from churches, 
said he, merely on account of slaveholding, “ the people won't 
stand that nonsense? To this statement there was witnessed 
the reasons of a general laugh from the members of the 
Board. 

Now the problem, before the Board, evidently was, how 
to reconcile this innocency, or almost innocency, of slave 
holding with this “ unrighteousness of the principle upon 
which the whole system is based”—“ involving wickedness 
and misery WHEREVER it exists"! This is the point 
evidently laboured in the Report; but which one of its 
arguments, can be found, on examination, to touch this 
problem / Very evidently that very prominent argument 
does not, that insists on the right of the Mission churches 
to fix their own terms of admission and administer their 
own discipline, independently of the Board. Dr Bacon, 
himself, at an early age of the discussion, was forward to 
point out this fallacy of the Report, which was nevertheless 
retained in it! For, said Dr. Bacon (as reported in the 
New York Evangelist, of Sept. 18th). 

“We are their employers (i. e. of the missionaries), they 
are our hired men, our employees. It is a relation of giving 
and receiving—a relation such as exists in any civil contract, 
and may be dissolved at the discretion of either party. If 
the Missionaries are doing what we disapprove, we can 
recall them ; if they dislike the conditions on which we send 
them, they can return. Now the memorialists say that some 
of these hired men, these employees, are doing that which 
is not right. They call on us to require of them a different 
course or recall them. The memorialists are right in this. 
They have a right to demand this, and we are bound to 
consider the complaint.'' 

And the grand argument of the Report, drawn from the 
independent rights of the Mission churches, had to be given 
up in the beginning of the debate ! And well it might, 
since the Report itself had inadvertently done the same 
thing, by undertaking to specify certain offences (distinct 
in its view from slaveholding), on account of which, in its 
judgment, the Mission churches ought to be expected to 
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exercise discipline—-thus plainly showing that if the Board 
had only considered slaveholding to be inherently sinful, it 
could have said so, and shaped its course accordingly, 
without any fear of invading the rights of the Mission 
churches. 

Bui, whatever might be tha rights of the Mission 
churches, or the restraints which a due regard for those 
rights might impose upon the action of the Board, there 
was certainly nothing in those rights nor in those restraints 
that could help the Board to reconcile with each other its 
two diverse doctrines, the innocency or almost innoceney of 
slaveholding, on the one hand, and the “ unrighteousness 
of the principles upon which the whole system” (“ the 
great abomination in all the earth”) “ is based,” on the 
other. 

As little to the point of solving this problem, was that 
other favourite argument of the Report (involving a prin-; 
ciple so little honoured by the churches sustaining the 
Board), based on the imperative duty “ of receiving to their 
churches, all those and only those, who give satisfactory 
evidence of repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
For the problem just mentioned must be solved, and so 
solved as to leave the practice of slaveholding unimpeached 
of flagrant tc wickedness,” before it could appear that in¬ 
corrigible slaveholders do give the “ satisfactory evidence” 
required. 

It became evidently necessary, therefore, for the advo¬ 
cates of the Report, to go out of the document itself, for 
the arguments by which its doctrines were to be sustained. 
This was manifestly felt, and this accounts for the marked 
gratification and relief expressed in the very countenances 
of the members corporate, when Dr Edward Beecher of 
Boston, in the first place, and Dr Leonard Bacon and 
Professor C. E. Stowe, afterwards, brought forth and 
expanded their doctrine of “ organic sin.” This was obvi¬ 
ously hailed as a new discovery of inestimable value. As 
such it was afterwards spoken of by the members. 

The doctrine of “organic sin,” therefore, becomes the 
main hinge of the entire debate between the memorialists 
and the Board. If that doctrine be sound, the Board are 
sustained in their course. If it cannot bear scrutiny, then 
the Board are left without any valid defence—none upon 
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which the members, while assembled for discussion, dared 
to rely. We proceed, therefore, to a consideration of that 
doctrine. 

THE NEW DOCTRINE OF “ ORGANIC SIN” STATED. 

We will state this “ important distinction” in the language 
of its discoverers. 

“ Eev. Dr Beecher said the point on which this question 
turns is brought out by the inquiry, ‘ Why do we not treat 
this subject of slavery as we do theft, drunkenness, or any 
other sin V The reason is easily given. The reading of the 
New Testament has produced the impression that there 
were slaves and slaveholders in the apostolic Churches. He 
had made all researches in his power into the history of the 
early Churches, especially the writings of Ignatius, and all 
history is unanimous in confirming the fact. There can be 
no question about it.* The apostles did admit slaveholders 
to the Churches.” 

Professor Stowe of Cincinnati endorsed fully this doc¬ 
trine, and said he “ would include concubinage, polygamy, 
war, and slavery, in the same category.” 

The learned Professor might have included idolatry, 
infanticide, and the burning of widows on the funeral pile, 
“ in the same category,” if he had pleased. For they are 
equally “ sins of the body politic, the creatures of law,” and 
“ interwoven” (as some of the speakers expressed it) “into 

* We were utterly amazed at the cool repetition before the Board, at 
thi3 late day, of this gratuitous assumption of the pro-slavery school. 
Just as though President Green had not, years ago, in his Review of 
Professors Hodge and Stuart, demolished their castles, at a blow, and 
scattered the fragments beyond the hope of recovery. How happens it, 
that no Biblical critic will risk his reputation in an attempt to answer 
that work of President Green ? And what is to he inferred from this 
inveterate habit of repeating exploded absurdities and fictions, so long 
after any one will even attempt a decent defence of them ? It is evident, 
therefore, that God has treated this subject differently from that of steal¬ 
ing or other vices, and if we could not find any philosophical reason for 
this fact, there is the fact, which cannot be disputed. And here is a 
reason for it. Slavery is an organic sin, while other sins are individual 
and personal. There is no system that makes a man a liar or an adul¬ 
terer. Slavery is a sin of the body politic, the creature of the law ; 
involving sin in the community, but not necessarily in every person 
sustaining the relation of master. Now a person may be so involved in 
slavery that he cannot throw it off; but no relation can make a man a 
liar or keep him so.— New York Observer , Sept, 13 , 1845 . 
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the institutions, frame-work and structure of society/’ in 
the countries where they prevail. 

Mr A. F. Williams, a layman, from Farrington, Connec¬ 
ticut, in the course of the debate, inquired of the members 
of the Board whether they were prepared to carry out this 
principle, by admitting into their Mission Churches the 
Turkish Sultan, if he should profess faith in Christ, and yet 
continue the practice of 44 concubinage and polygamy,” by 
retaining his haram of a thousand wives ? He paused for 
a reply. But neither Dr Beecher, Dr Bacon, Dr Hawes, 
Professor Stowe, or any other member of the corporate 
Board, either then or afterwards, adventured to answer the 
question! They could not have answered 44 NO,” without 
casting their 44 important distinction” to the winds ! 

We have not convenient room here for the extended 
remarks, by which Dr Bacon, as well as Professor Stowe, 
endeavoured to illustrate and maintain the wide distinction 
between organic and personal sins. Enough has been quoted 
to show what the doctrine is, and the uses for which it was 
introduced. 


IS THE DOCTRINE A SOUND ONE ? 

Does it accord with the truth ? With the principles of 
fundamental morality ? With the doctrines of natural and 
revealed religion ? With the dictates of conscience and of 
right reason ? With the teachings of the Bible ? With 
the moral government of God, as witnessed in this world, 
and as predicated to be revealed in the world to come ? Does 
it agree with the nature and responsibilities of man as an 
accountable being ? And can it be a trust-worthy guide, 
in the work of declaring the whole counsel of God, and 
showing the people their sins ? Does it put a difference 
between the clean and the unclean—between him that serveth 
God, and him that serveth him not ? Is it adapted to be 
the sword of the Spirit, in convincing the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment to come ? Can a world, 
lying in wickedness and cherishing allegiance to the god of 
this world, be reclaimed from its vassalage and restored to 
the sway of Jesus Christ, by such teachings ? 

The very questions should carry their answers along with 
them. To thousands of unsophisticated minds, they will 
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do this. And to thousands and tens of thousands more, the 
questions will not need to be asked. The doctrine, as stated 
by those who hold it, will only need to be heard in order to 
be loathed* We ask such to bear with ns while we present 
to another class of readers some considerations which may, 
at least, induce them to examine before receiving this doc¬ 
trine of teachers in whom they have been accustomed to 
confide. 

If the doctrine maintained before the American Board, 
by Doctors Beecher and Bacon, and Professor Stowe, be a 
sound one, it must be so on either one or the other of the 
following grounds or considerations, viz. 

1. That organic sins are less heinous, less aggravated, 
and less virulent and mischievous, than other sins; or, 

2. That the individuals participating in such sins are, 
in some way, absolved from the blame, or from a large 
portion of the blame, of committing them. 

Under each of these two general heads of inquiry, a 
number of particulars may be embraced. We shall endea¬ 
vour to look at them in their order. And, in the first 
place, 


ARE ORGANIC SINS LESS HEINOUS THAN OTHERS ? 

Are they less aggravated, less virulent, less mischievous ? 

We maintain that they are not; and that, on the other 
hand, if a difference is to be observed, they are peculiarly 
aggravated, and involve the deepest degrees of guilt. 

Organic sins are social sins, public sins, national sins— 
sins in which an entire community, with few exceptions, 
are involved. In the fullest sense of the term, and as 
explained by those with whom we now contend, they are 
sins committted by a people in their public and organized 
capacity. They are sins which affect and which press into 
their service, the essential organs, instruments, and indica¬ 
tions of man's social existence and social action, on a large 
scale, the existence and the action of communities of men. 
Now, what is there peculiar in this class of sins? We 
answer, 

1. That they are sins on the largest possible scale,—sins 
superlative in magnitude, in extent, in degree. The mis- 
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chiefs and the guilt of such sins must be in proportion to 
this magnitude, extent, and degree. 

2. They are public sins, not only as being committed by 
the public, but before the public. Surrounding nations, 
the whole world, posterity, to the end of time, so far as 
history extends, and so long as it continues, are to be 
injuriously affected by the evil example of such sins, and 
that in proportion to the reputed greatness, wisdom, and 
goodness of the nations or communities committing them. 
A mere individual sin might be a private sin, not known 
beyond the life time of the perpetrator, and the narrow 
circle of his acquaintances. 

If “ one sinner destroyeth much good," how much more 
ten or fifteen millions of sinners, acting together, and thus 
giving a universal presence and a perpetuity to the con¬ 
tamination. Sin is a moral pestilence, comparatively limited 
while isolated and in secret, but illimitable when it breaks 
over private boundaries, and becomes every where dif¬ 
fused. 

3. Organic sins, in distinction from mere isolated, private 
sins, are direct and literal conspiracies in rebellion against 
God. So they are described in Scripture. Witness the 
second Psalm. Now, such public conspiracies are more 
aggravated than any mere isolated individual acts of dis¬ 
obedience to law. They are more dangerous to the public 
tranquillity and order—to the maintenance of good govern¬ 
ment, and to the welfare of law-abiding and dutiful subjects. 
And accordingly, under all civil government, they are held 
capital offences, and treated with marked rigour.. 

4. Organic sins are more deliberately planned than mere 
private individual offences commonly are. At least there 
is more marked and undeniable evidence of such deliberation 
and planning. A single act of injustice, of oppression, or 
of violence, might be the result of momentary impulse, of 
passion, of thoughtlessness, or want of reflection. Or it 
might be committed under the pressure of peculiar neces¬ 
sities, or the force of unusual temptations. But nothing of 
this kind can be pleaded in extenuation of public, social, 
organic, national injustice, and violence, where thousands 
and millions of minds and hands set themselves, with 
evident skill, deliberation, and perseverance, to the accom¬ 
plishment of iniquity. If “ in the multitude of counsellors 
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there is safety,'* or the evident means of learning and devis ¬ 
ing the true course of action, then, in the iniquity planned 
by a multitude of counsellors, all or nearly all, consenting 
and conspiring, there must be great and inconceivable guilt. 
And this truth is the more evident, because, 

5. It follows, that organic sins, in comparison with mere 
private sins, evince a far stronger and more inveterate 
determination of sinning. Organic sins are systematic sins 
—and include systematic arrangements for sinning. If it 
be sinful to kill a man, in a fit of passion, how much more 
sinful must it be, to construct and put in operation, in cold 
blood, a machine for the express purpose of murdering men. 
—And this suggests another consideration. 

6. Organic sins, in distinction from ordinary personal 

sins, involve the settled purpose of future sinning. A man 
might rob the labourer of his hire, to-day, without indulging 
the thought of doing the same thing by him to-morrow, 
and next month, and next year, and so on to the close of 
life. But when this sin becomes, as in our country, an 
organic sin, it becomes not merely the sin of to-day; but, 
in purpose (with few exceptions) the sin of every future 
day, while life lasts. And thus, in organic sinning, the 
sinner is enabled to compress into a single day, the sins of 
all the days in a half century to come, if he expects to live 
so long, and in the sight of the heart-searching Judge, he 
becomes in reality guilty of the sins of all those thousands 
of days, in which he intends and calculates to commit the 
same sin, over and over again, whether he lives long enough 
to consummate the outward action or no. Thus does 
organic sin increase instead of diminishing personal sin! 
But this is not all. For, ■ , ' 

7. Sin, in an organic form, is an attempt to perpetuate 
the sin, whatever it may be. Not only (as a general fact) 
dp those who sin organic sins, make their calculations, 
to continue in the sin as long as they live, but they com¬ 
monly calculate to fortify and intrench the sin in the usages 
and institutions of society, in such a manner as to trans¬ 
mit it to generations yet unborn. And this justifies the 
additional remark that, 

8. Organic sin is a device and an attempt to draw every 
body into sin. Suppose a rich man to withhold, by fraud, 
the hire of the labourer who reaps down his fields. Sup- 
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pose him to task, torture, brutalize, and heathenize big 
victim (were it possible for an isolated oppressor, unaided, 
to do so) as completely as is now done, in this country, by 
means of organic oppression. So long as this remained a 
mere individual act, disconnected with the usages and in¬ 
stitutions of society, it remains his act alone, and he cannot 
be charged, perhaps, with seeking to draw every body else, 
his own children and children’s children, into the same sin, 
along with all in his own life time, who help sin, by making 
his sin an organic sin. Thus, the mere private individual 
oppressor, however intolerable his exactions and his inflic¬ 
tions may be, is but one oppressor, after all, and has but 
one oppressor s guilt, to weigh down his soul into the pit. 
But only make the sin organic , connect it with the very 
frame work of human society, and by consenting to he an 
oppressor, to the same degree, in connexion with the fearful 
machinery of this organic sin, and at once he multiplies 
himself into millions of oppressors, whom he draws into the 
same sin, and thus multiplies his guilt by the untold num¬ 
ber of their names. He sins the terrible sin of “ Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 

9. Whenever any sin becomes organic, it assumes its 
most inveterate form, fortifies itself against all the appro¬ 
priate means of cure, and becomes most difficult to be 
removed.*—Moral disease is, in this respect, analogous to 
physical disease. Diseases that become organic, that affect 
the very organs of life, that vitiate their action, and make 
them do the very reverse of. what the human body designed 
them to do, are the most fatal with which human beings 
are assailed. And the same holds true in respect to moral 
diseases that war against the life of the soul. Organic sins 
do not merely, like other sins, pollute the inner man; they 
transform into sin or into instruments of sinning, the very 
frame work of social life, designed for benevolent and holy 
ends. 

Now this feature of organic sins is not unknown to those 
who contrive and who sustain them. This is the very 
feature or quality that recommends them to toleration and 

* Difficult, we mean, for those who would persuade men to abandon 
their sins. The difficulty in the way of repenting of sin, has been 
greatly magnified, and its nature misunderstood. It is a difficulty 
defined by, and proportioned to, the obduracy and guilt of the sinner. 
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favour. No one would oppose the efforts now making in 
this country to overthrow those arrangements by which the 
sin of oppression has been made organic—nay, all men 
would heartily welcome and sustain those efforts—were it 
not for their knowledge that the overthrow of these organic 
arrangements would tend to overthrow the sin itself, and 
render the practice of it impossible in the age and nation we 
live in. The abolition of the slave laws would wipe out the 
foulest blot on our national escutcheon, would honour the 
American name, enhance the public security, and augment 
our national wealth. No one disputes this. But then, the 
abolition of those laws would terminate practices of slave- 
holding, from which some derive their gains, others their 
power, and by which others retain their idolized caste, or 
their cherished ease; or gratify their beastly lusts. It is 
the practice of slave holding that gives value to the slave 
laws. The practice of slave holding is the cherished good.*— 
And hence too, it is the practice of slave holding that our 
ecclesiastics must hold to be innocent, Bible sanctioned, and 
worthy of a place in the Church, however they may affect 
to deplore and condemn the slave laws .—Thus certain is it 
that sins are made organic and continuously kept so, to 
shelter them, and keep them from being disturbed. 

To sustain an organic form of sin is therefore to incur 
aggravated guilt. It is seeking to entrench and fortify sin, 
against God’s own appointed means for its overthrow. And 
on this account the participant in an organic sin, is more 
blame-worthy than the isolated individual who, without 
resort to organic defences, commits a similar act. 

10. Organic sins enable many men to live in sins which 
they could not otherwise begin to commit. And they tempt 
and enable many others to sin to a greater extent, and in a 
greater degree than they would otherwise sin. 

If slaveholding were not an organic sin in this country, 
who among our millions of citizens could commit it! at 
least in its present aggravated form ? Who could reduce 
his neighbour to absolute chattlehood ? Enforce labour 
without wages ? Forbid Christian education ? Separate 
families like brutes ? Or hunt flying fugitives with blood 
hounds? 

Let slaveholding cease to be organic , and if it did not 
cease wholly and at once to exist, it would become a totally 
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different thing, and would bear a better comparison with 
patriarchal servitude than it does now. It is because the 
slaveholder has made his sin an organic one, and still keeps 
it such, that he is enabled to wield irresponsible, illimitable, 
despotic power, and perpetrate with impunity, such cruel¬ 
ties, and enforce such exactions, as human nature could not, 
otherwise, be made to endure. 

11. Organic sins are peculiarly atrocious sins, because 
they are perversions of our social nature, and wield in favour 
of sin that public sentiment (whether embodied in statute 
laws or otherwise) that was designed by the Creator to he 
wielded against it. 

Our social natures were given us to be guardians of our 
virtues. But by devising and upholding organic sin, we 
have made that same social nature the guardian and defence 
of our wickedness! 

12. By the aid of their organic sins, men contrive like¬ 
wise to escape, so far and so long as they can, the operation 
of those natural laws by which it is made for their pecuniary 
interest, even in the present life, to obey God, and do good 
to man. The modes of oppression practised in this country, 
are so destructive of individual as well as public wealth, that 
they would soon fall into disuse, were it not that the 
arrangements by which the sin has been made an organic 
one, are such as to throw the pecuniary losses of the prac¬ 
tice, to a great extent, from off the shoulders of the im¬ 
mediate actors of the wickedness (comparatively few in 
number) on to the shoulders of the millions of this nation, 
who have consented to become partners in the sin. 

Let the 250,000 claimants of slave property in the United 
States pursue (if they could do so) their present personal 
practices, as individuals, and maintain their present habits 
of prodigality and idleness, without any of the organic 
arrangements, political, commercial, and ecclesiastical, by 
which slaveholding is made a system , and maintained as a 
national, a public, an organic, a consecrated sin! Let them 
attempt to do this, and how T long could slaveholding 
endure? Probably not for two years. Certainly not 
for ten. 

There is deep guilt involved in sustaining organic ar¬ 
rangements that thus withdraw Heaven s own ordained 
restraints and boundaries from oppression and sin. The 
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laws of the commercial world are God's laws, and no man 
may be guiltless who attempts to subvert them and turn 
them aside from their holy mission. Those laws are out 
against oppression and prescribe its bounds. “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further,” is their mandate.—The 
giant sin stands abashed in their presence. But gathering 
up itself, it assumes an organic form (hell's deepest game) 
and taxes empires for its support, and lives on, where 
nature's God had destined it to starve! Can there be guilt 
beyond that of sustaining “ organic” iniquities like these? 
But consider still further. < 

13. Organic sins, such as were described, before the 
American Board, “ sins of the body politic, the creatures 
of law, involving in sin the community,” are perversions of 
a divine institution , wielding for purposes of wickedness 
and of human destruction what God, who instituted them, 
designed and appointed for precisely opposite ends. 

Civil government is ordained of God, for the express 
purpose of protecting human rights.—But the “ organic sin” 
discussed before the American Board makes use of civil 
government (or of what pretends to such) for the purpose 
of abrogating human rights, and trampling them in the mire. 

The “ authorities ordained of God” are defined by the 
sacred penmen, who challenge our veneration of them. 
They are “ a terror to him that doeth evil,” a u praise to 
them that do well.” They are- “ God’s ministers, attending 
continually to this very thing.” And “ for this cause” we 
are commanded to “ pay tribute.” They are to “ execute 
judgment between a man and his neighbour, and deliver 
the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor.”—They are 
to “ proclaim liberty throughout the land to all the inhabi¬ 
tants thereof.” And hence the divine admonitions, “ Judges 
and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, and they shall rule the people 
with just judgment.” “ When the wicked bear rule the 
people mourn.” “ He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God.' , 

This is God's own institution of civil government. And 
this is its mission, its sole mission, beyond or beside which 
it has no errand among men or authority over them. 

When it has secured to every human being all his original 
natural rights unimpaired, when it has effectually restrained 
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each individual oppressor, and put a stop to his oppression, 
then its whole work is performed . 

Now, it is by seizing upon this very institution, or upon 
that which is exalted in its stead, and by making it the 
protector of oppressors, and the terror of their innocent 
victims, that the a organic sin” discoursed upon before the 
American Board comes into being. This is the description 
of the sin itself, in its u organic” form. 

Is it credible that the individual participating in this sin 
is less guilty than he who commits similar oppressions 
without attempting to press God's own institution of civil 
government into the service of the sin ? Common sense 
answers, No ! The reverse of all this is fact. A further 
statement, accordingly, needs to be made. 

14. Organic sins, wielding civil government (or that which 
should be such) for purposes of oppression, involve impious 
and audacious attempts to force even God himself into a 
conspiracy against his own throne, and in favour of the 
supremacy of sin, and the ruin of mankind ! 

This is strong language, but not stronger than the case 
requires, nor stronger than the inspired writers use on this 
very subject. They emphatically inquire of God—“ Shall 
the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee , which frameth 
mischief by a law ?” 

Translated or paraphrased into modern phraseology, the 
inquiry may be repeated thus,—“ Can it be true, Oh thou 
God of righteousness (assuredly it cannot!) Can it be true, 
as the apologists of organic sin would persuade us, that 
wicked men have succeeded in pressing thee into the service 
of wickedness, against thine own glorious nature ? Can it 
be true that thou dost regard with comparative lenity the 
mischief framed by a law, and permit it a place in the 
sanctuary of the faithful?” 

15. Whenever a particular class of sins assumes an 
organic form, and thus receives the sanction of the com¬ 
munity in which they are committed (and especially when 
this sanction is continued from one generation to another), 
the sin, however despicable and disgraceful in its isolated 
form, becomes stript of its infamy and meanness in the 
estimation of meri, and not unfrequently puts on the airs of 
peculiar respectability, and the reputation of its successful 
commission is prized as an honourable badge. 
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Let a person, under common circumstances, subsist on 
the avails of unpaid labour and riot upon the hard earnings 
of defenceless females, let him tear infants from the breasts 
of their mothers, and claim them as his property, or sell 
them by the pound, and the detestation of a civilised com¬ 
munity would light upon and scathe the head of the perpe¬ 
trator of such foul and mean deeds! But only make the 
sin an organic one, and how suddenly the case is changed ! 
The man becomes an object of envy who boasts his coffers 
filled with the earnings of hundreds of slaves, who counts 
the increase of his human herds at the rate of scores every 
year! Is there not incomparable guilt in a device that thus 
removes merited infamy from crime, nay, rather, that binds 
guilt around the brows of the criminal as a garland, that 
transforms into glory what God, and nature, and con¬ 
science, and Christianity, have designated as a burning 
shame! 

16. Organic sins, long persisted in, are more inexcusable 
than many other sins, because their malignant character and 
dreadful effects are more fully, more extensively, more 
publicly, and more undeniably made manifest. 

When fhis African slave trade, and the holding of 
Africans as slaves, by Europeans and Americans, first 
commenced, the practice was, with little or no public 
sanction, in the form of statute law. The usage sprang up 
first, and the corresponding-legislation afterwards. Before 
the slave laws were enacted, the practice was rather an 
individual than an organic sin. And while it continued a 
mere individual act, the character of slaveholding was more 
mild than it has since been, because individual power was 
incompetent to the completion of the despotic system. Not 
only so, it was impossible for any one to have foreseen, at 
that time, the barbarities and the abominations to which 
the slave system, as an organic form of the sin, would give 
rise—Queen Elizabeth tolerated the slave trade, with the 
professed view of christianizing the Africans, and with the 
special proviso that they should not be colonized to America 
without their own consent !* The organic form of the sin 

* Little did Queen Elizabeth imagine that the time would come when 
the American slaveholders would seek to re-colonize back to Africa the 
free people of colour “ with their own consent,**’ in order that they 
might be christianized! 
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for two centuries, has now put it out of the power of any 
persons to commit it under any mistaken notion of that 
kind, and the effects of the chattel principle are now 
developed as they never could have been, if slavery had not 
been an organic sin. 

The sin of the Egyptians, in oppressing the Hebrews, 
was the more systematic, mature^ and developed, for its 
being an organic sin. The iniquity of a people becomes 
4< full,” and they become ripe for divine judgments, when 
they have systematized their sins, by giving them an organic 
form. While any sin exists among a people in an isolated 
form, and is only the sin of scattered individuals here and 
there, less is known of the wickedness and destructive 
tendencies of the practice. Men might sin the sin of 
ignorance when led into such practices, not being fully 
apprized of the real nature and consequences of their acts. 
But in most cases of organic sin, where the whole structure 
of society and its institutions are shaped into a conformity 
with a prevalent sin and in subserviency to it, the nature of 
the sin, and the results of it, axe so public and so well known, 
that there is comparatively little room for such an excuse. 

On all these accounts, it is manifest that organic sins are 
the most extensive and aggravated of all sins, involving 
peculiar atrocity and guilt. 

A 64 sin of ignorance,” is it ? The Methodists’ Episcopal 
Church, from the beginning, attested its wickedness, and 
still continues to do so, though she revels in the sin ! The 
Presbyterian Church, too, declared slaveholding to be 44 man- 
stealing,” 44 the highest kind of theft,” and but recently 
blotted out the record, because it did not correspond with 
her practice! 

A sin of ignorance! How our own Hopekins and 
Edwards lived in vain ? Are we strangers to the literature 
of the language in which Wesley wrote? But why 
attempt to enumerate names ? Have we no bibles ? No 
ministers of religion ? Are we in a heathen land ? 

A sin of ignorance ! And we do not know the wicked¬ 
ness of selling babies by the pound—of chattelizing the image 
of God, or embruting the equal brethren of the Saviour! 
Why then have we Presbyterian Synod, General Assemblies, 
Clerical Associations, American Boards ? What is the value 
of them, if they cannot teach us the first principle of moral 
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right ? And why do we send the missionaries among the 
Choctaws and the Cherokees, if they cannot warn them 
against “ the greatest abomination in all the earth”? If the 
light that is within us be darkness, how great is that dark¬ 
ness ? But can such darkness excuse us ? Especially, can 
it do this, if we still cling to the conservators and dispensers 
of all this darkness, and still call it light! 

The nation, it must be confessed, should be pitied, that 
sits under such teachings as those admiringly listened to, 
by the American Board. But is it therefore free from blame, 
and secure from danger ? “ If the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditchSpiritual blindness is only another 
name for the selfishness which is sin. It is the essence of 
guilt, and cannot be pleaded in excuse. 

“ A sin of ignorance,” is it ? But in what particular can 
the ignorance be detected ? What is it that the slaveholder 
does not know ? He knows, and he admits, that “ THE 
SYSTEM” is wicked, “ the greatest abomination in all the 
world.” Thus much, the Doctors of the American Board 
stand ready to teach them, if there be need ! They have 
taught it, and it is their boast that they have done so. Nay, 
they glory in the declaration that their teaching is every 
where received^ while neither Churches nor people can “stand 
the nonsense” of their financial opponents ? See then how 
much, and what kind of light, a people can have on the 
subject of slavery, and yet, by the dispensers of that light, 
he complimented as being in total darkness, inasmuch that 
they must not even be visited with Church censure, for 
practising and upholding “ the greatest abomination in all 
the earth/’ 

The slaveholders have all the light that can emanate from 
the proposition that “the system ” of American Slavery is 
thus abominable. And yet their teachers say they are in 
utter darkness 1 Even that darkness which so far as its 
object is concerned suspends their moral accountability, and 
frees them from the blame of their actions ?•—What is it 
then, that they do not know ? And the knowledge of which 
shall elevate them to the condition of moral agents properly 
amenable to an intelligent Christian Church ? What can 
the needed “ light” be, but the doctrine that slaveholding is 
inherently sinful ? Let the regular doctors try this medi¬ 
cine next, and see whether that will not reach the case. 
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2. Temptation. In the case of organic sins, it may be 
said men are placed under greater temptations, and therefore 
some allowances are to be made. Make whatever allow¬ 
ances you please, only remember that compliance with 
temptation does not take every sin, nor the capacity of 
sinning, nor divorce the union between sinning and guilt. 
Did any one ever learn that Church discipline is to be 
annihilated, in cases where men yield to great temptations ? 
Did Paul say so to the Corinthians? 1 Cor. v. Let all due 
allowances be made in apportioning Church censures. But 
do not say that the sin shall not be noticed at all any more 
than the practice of the law in a civil court 1 And all on 
the score of temptations ! The truth is, temptations do not 
compel men to sin. God’s Providence, in appointing the 
bounds of men’s habitations, is not to be charged with the 
sin, in order that the sinner may escape. 44 Let no man 
say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God is 
not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man. But 
every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lusts, and enticed.” The slaveholders hug the 44 organic” 
arrangements that tempt them, and which they have them-? 
selves contrived. 

3. Difficulties. The organic form of a sin may render 
it more inconvenient to abandon it, and involve a greater 
sacrifice on the part of the penitent. But it cannot oblige 
any one to continue a wrong practice, or absolve him from 
the guilt of it. American slaveholders have woven the web 
of these 44 organic arrangements” with their own hands, and 
wrapped themselves in it. They refuse to cut the cords 
themselves, and are angry when others attempt to do so. 
And there is nothing in those arrangements that can prevent 
any individual slaveholder, who chooses, from quitting the 
practice of slaveholding. The examples of a Birney, a 
Brisbane, and scores of others, within a few years, suffi¬ 
ciently prove this. It must cost more than selfish men 
think they can afford , to quit a practice thus systematically 
entrenched. 

But Christianity teaches us to cut off the right hand, 
and pluck out the right eye, rather than do wrong. The 
greatest sacrifice the penitent slaveholder commonly has to 
make, is the loss of caste and standing among the great men 
of the Church and the State, who exert so controlling an 
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influence over such bodies as the American Board. While 
they continue slaveholders they may occupy unquestioned 
and unimpeached the highest seats in the synagogue, as well 
as the highest posts of civil power. But let them become 
so singular and fanatical as to reprove, by their example 
and their testimony, the sin of slaveholding, and they be¬ 
come outcasts from political favour, and “ disturbers of the 
peace of the churches.” A formidable obstacle to those who 
“ love the praise of men more than the praise of God! ” 

To say that difficulties like these may be urged in excuse 
of slaveholders, is to proclaim impunity in sin, to bid a 
premium upon aggravated transgression. The more deeply 
sinners plunge themselves in sin, the longer they indulge 
themselves in it; and the more strongly they fortify them¬ 
selves against conviction, the more difficult it is for them 
to repent. But the difficulty is a moral difficulty, self- 
induced, self-cherished, and aggravating, instead of remov¬ 
ing their guilt. To say otherwise, would be to make men 
excusable in proportion to the enormity of their wickedness, 
and absolve the fiends of the pit, in whose community all 
sin has become organic. 

Of all these excuses, it may be remarked, that they can 
avail nothing, for the w individual” participates in the 46 or- 
ganic” sin of slavery, because all the weight’you may please to 
give to these considerations, goes into the opposite scale the 
moment you come to inquire after the persons responsible 
for the organic sins! If spiritual darkness, if temptation, 
if difficulties become thus formidable in the case of organic 
sins, how aggravated must be the guilt of those participating 
in and sustaining them ! And where lies this guilt, if a 
large share of it does not rest upon the slaveholders ? If, 
in order to ease them , you lay the blame on the northern 
apologists of the practice (and where else shall we look ?) 
whose shoulders must bear more of that burden than the 
members of the American Board—the authors of their 
Report, the framers of the arguments by which it is sus¬ 
tained. 
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LETTER OF DR E. BEECHER, THE SON OF THE, 
CELEBRATED DR LYMAN BEECHER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EMANCIPATOR. 

Dear Brother,—I now come to my use of the words 
organic sin. From what I have said, the following things 
are plain c— 

1. The fact that there is a relation of owner and property 
between the master and the slave, and till this is dissolved, 
the slave is liable by law to be treated as his owners pro¬ 
perty, and attached and sold for his debts. 

2. The fact that there is also another relation existing 
between the slave and master, that of absolute ruler or 
master, to a subject entirely devoid of civil rights. By this 
legal relation the slave is entirely subjected to his master’s 
will. 

Now a slaveholder is the man in whom both these rela¬ 
tions centre. He is the owner, and the master of the slave. 

3. Again, we have seen how these legal relations come 
into existence. The individual slaveholder does not create 
them. 

He cannot do it. Laws concerning property, titles, and 
authority to rule, are not the work of individuals, they are 
the work of the body politic, in the exercise of its legislative 
powers. 

4. Again, we have seen how these legal relations are to 
be dissolved. 

There are two ways—one to repeal the whole system of 




slave law, the other to dissolve the relations in a specific 
case while the system remains. This last is individual 
emancipation. 

5. Again, we have seen how the relations are to be dis¬ 
solved in the latter case. By a joint act of the master and 
body politic. 

But what interest has the body politic in the case ? 

I answer, in Rome emancipated slaves became citizens, 
and the body politic was unwilling to have slaves of all 
sorts pressing into the ranks of citizens. In other states, 
evil is feared from the existence of a large class of free blacks 
among slaves. Also, the power of example is feared, lest 
frequent emancipation should disquiet the consciences of 
those who do not emancipate. Also, a regard is had to the 
claims of creditors, and a master is not allowed to dispossess 
himself of property to their pecuniary detriment. 

Now, is there not sin in all this ? I answer, Yes. Sin 
in framing such a system ; sin in sustaining it; sin in pass¬ 
ing laws to prevent emancipation; sin in executing them 
when passed. 

But upon whom does this sin rest ? I answer, not upon 
an abstract idea of a soulless corporation, but upon the 
individuals who do it, acting as members of the body politic; 
and for it, as individuals, they must answer to God, and be 
punished each according to the extent of his agency in the 
matter. 

But if any dissent from all this, and protest against it, 
are they guilty? I answer, No ; for though still members 
of the body politic, they dissent from its evil deeds. 

But supposing some still, of necessity, continue in law, 
but not in spirit, slaveholders, i.e. slave owners, and slave 
masters, are they guilty ? 

I answer, No ; for in such a case to own a slave, and to 
be the legal master of a slave, is not a voluntary act of 
theirs—it is merely continuing in certain legal relations, 
created by those fundamental laws by which the body politic 
is organized, political power distributed, and the rights and 
relations of property defined and defended. 

These relations, I repeat it, are not individual acts, they 
are the result of political organization ; the effect of them is 
merely to give power, but not to enjoin any particular mode 
of using that power. 
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So the laws that organize the body politic give to cer¬ 
tain officers, i.e. organs of the body politic, power to make 
laws to others, power to judge to others, power to execute, 
but do not prescribe what laws to make, nor what particu¬ 
lar judgments to pass, nor what particular decisions to 
execute. They simply organize society, and give power to 
its organs to act in certain ways. 

So slaveholders are political organs of a slave-holding 
body politic. The organic laws of such communities vest 
in them despotic powers over a certain number of men 
known by the name slaves. These laws also vest in them 
a property power over those slaves. 

But as political power can exist in the other organs of 
the body politic before it is exercised in act, so can power 
exist in a master and owner of slaves before it is exerted ; 
and as the mere existence of power in the organs of the body 
politic does not decide how it shall be exercised, so neither 
does it in the case of a slave-master and owner. 

Using his power selfishly to scourge, starve, over-work, 
degrade, and ruin a slave, is not what makes a man a slave¬ 
holder.—Nor does using it benevolently to educate, en¬ 
lighten, remunerate, and regenerate a slave and fit him for 
heaven, cause a man to cease to be a slaveholder. He is a 
slaveholder so long as the powers of property and absolute 
rule are vested in him by organic law. 

If he cannot divest himself of these powers, he is not 
guilty, but the community who invested him are. 

Now these are the facts. Let us come to the question of 
words. How shall this kind of sin be designated to distin¬ 
guish it from cases of mere individual personal sin, in which 
there is no political organization involved, and no existence 
of permanent relations, and permanent power. 

In reply, I ask what is it that creates the peculiarity ? 
Is it not a wrong application of political power in perma¬ 
nently organizing the body politic ? To wrongly organize 
a body politic, is wrongly to create the organs through 
which it acts, and wrongly to distribute, and define the 
powers, rights, and privileges of each. But until organized 
somehow, no body of men can act as a body politic at all. 
When organized, be it right or wrong, the powers and 
rights of each organ are as defined by the law that organized 
them, that is the organic law. But to give unjust powers 
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and rights by law, is clearly a sin. It is to frame iniquity 
by law. 

Now, do not the words that I have used describe the 
precise thing done by slave law ? Is it not a sin of the 
highest kind so to organize a body politic, as to turn men 
by law into property and into defenceless subjects of irre¬ 
sponsible owners and masters ? Surely it is a sin of crimson 
dye; and it is a sin in organizing the body politic ; and is 
not that an organic sin ? By what better name can we call 
it ? Shall we call it a “ national sin f” So it is if a nation 
does it. But what if a state does it, and not a nation, is it 
not a sin still ? Besides, a nation can sin in other ways 
than in organizing the body politic. Being organized, it 
can use all of its powers wrongfully in ten thousand ways, 
and thus commit innumerable national sins. But the sin 
of wrongly organizing the body politic, is a sin of a very 
peculiar and aggravated kind—deeper, more malignant and 
more difficult to reform than any other; and to call it 
national, does not accurately describe it, or distinguish it 
from any other national sin. 

- Nor does it distinguish it to call it a “ social sin.” Horse 
racing, card-playing, theatrical and gladiatorical shows, and 
thousands of others, are social sins—nor is it any more 
definite to call it a “ society sin,” for this term is still more 
general and indefinite than “ national sin.” Nor is it definite 
enough to call it a “ legal sin,” or, a “ legislative sin,” for 
innumerable sinful laws may be passed which have nothing 
to do with organizing the body politic. 

But I wished to bring out, and to distinguish definitely 
the great sin of wrongly organizing the body politic and its 
effect—for the body politic is the fundamental organization 
of human society. A man cannot exist as a social being, 
out of some body politic. And civil government is an 
ordinance of God. If a stock company or any incorporation 
is wrongly organised, a man can refuse to enter it, or he can 
leave it. But men are born in the body politic, and live in 
it, and die in it, and there is no way to escape from it, but 
to expatriate themselves, and then they must enter another. 
Hence, wrongly to organise, is one of the greatest sins, and 
not only for this reason, but because it is one of the hardest 
to reform. 

Take another case. The organic law of these United 
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States gives to every slaveholder more political power than 
to a freeman, in proportion to the number of his slaves. This 
is in effect a premium on slaveholding, and it gives increased 
political power to slaveholders to defend and extend slavery. 
Here in the fundamental organic law of our whole country 
j there is an unjust distribution of political power, unjust to 
| every freeman at the North—unjust to every man who does 
i not hold slaves at the South, unjust to the slaves, unjust to 
the cause of freedom, and unjust to humanity at large. But 
what is to be done ? The body politic is organized, the 
power is given, and until the organic law is changed, this 
unjust and pernicious superiority of power is vested in all 
the slaveholders of the nation, and in those whom they elect 
beyond their deserts, as the legislators of our country. 

So in an absolute despotism, organic law may vest in the 
despot a right to the property and person of all his subjects, 
and a man by birth may become vested with all this power, 
and till the organic law is changed, he has it, and cannot 
divest himself of it, but may use it for good or for evil as he 
will. Now such a distribution of power is unjust, it is 
equivalent to national slavery to one slaveholder, whether 
called emperor, king, or sultan. 

The idea, then, of a sinful organization of society is a 
clear idea, and an important one, and a descriptive term to 
distinguish it from all other kinds of sin would contribute 
much to clearness of speech, and enable us to contemplate 
more distinctly the real facts of the case, and such a term is 
organic sin. I might call it in this case, politico-organic, 
to distinguish it from other wrong organizations besides the 
body politic—but the term would be cumbrous and pedantic. 
I therefore limited its application on this debate to a false 
organization of the body politic , by which are produced false 
and unjust relations between the component of the body 
politic. 

Now all that I ask is that all who write on this subject, 
will do three fair and reasonable things. 

1. To define the terms which they use. 

2. To state what is the precise doctrine which they con¬ 
demn. 

3. To state who it is that holds it, and prove by his own 
words that he does hold it. 

I am willing to be answerable for all I have said; but when 
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I hear the doctrine of organic sin declared to be the fount 
of all manner of iniquity, I am always struck by the fact 
that not one of these simple and reasonable things has been 
done. 

Till they are done I must be excused for regarding all 
such allegations as mere rhetorical flourishes—totally devoid 
of logical power. They are worthy neither of the subject, 
nor of the men who use them, for they are plainly capable 
of better things. 

I am, yours affectionately, 

E. BEECHER. 

Emancipator , Dec. 10 th, 1845. 


THE CHURCH AGAINST SLAVERY. 

Synod of Cincinnati against the Organic Sin 
Philosophy. —We are gratified to see that the Synod of 
Cincinnati, of which Dr Beecher is a member, have, by an 
overwhelming vote, repudiated the pernicious philosophy 
put forth in the late Report of the American Board. The 
Doctor voted, as it would appear, with the majority. We 
are glad to see this, as Edward, his son, and Professor 
Stowe, his son-in-law, were the most strenuous defenders 
of the organic sin philosophy, on the floor of the Board. 
We subjoin the resolutions of that body touching that point. 
In their other resolves, the Synod expresses its determination, 
notwithstanding this dangerous position of the Board, to 
still make it the channel of its benefactions. We copy 
from the Watchman of the Valley i — 

Resolved —That in order to secure to the world, and to 
our own churches, permanently, the blessings which this 
missionary work is designed to diffuse, it is of vital impor¬ 
tance that the gospel, which our missionaries preach and 
practise, should give no sanction, directly or indirectly, to 
the sin of slavehoiding : 1, Because this sin, in our judg¬ 
ment, involves a violation of the vital principles of the law 
of God ; 2, Because the principle which practises or sane- 
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tions the sin, if permitted to have its perfect work, would 
ultimately eradicate and destroy the religion of the gospel 
which our missionaries are labouring to propagate; and 3, 
Because it would destroy at home the force of those anti¬ 
slavery principles, by which we hope to see our country 
ultimately freed from the giant evil. 

Resolved — That to receive slaveholders into mission 
churches, without making the practice of slaveholding any 
bar to Christian communion, does, in our judgment, neces¬ 
sarily involve the sanction of these churches to this sinful 
relation, and the sanction of the Missionary Board that 
approbates or tolerates the principle; and that the influence 
of this sanction must be pernicious in proportion to the 
weight and sacredness of the authority that gives it. 

Resolved —Therefore, that we recognise, with painful 
apprehensions for the purity of the gospel and the cause of 
righteousness generally, the fact, developed in the late 
Report of the American Board, that slaveholders are ad¬ 
mitted into some of the churches under the care of the 
Board, without questioning, from aught that appears in the 
Report, the lawfulness of the relation, and that the Board 
itself defends the practice. 

Resolved —That, to wash our hands in innocency from 
any constructive indorsement of this practice by our mis¬ 
sionary benefactions, while we would aim to increase rather 
than abate them, we must conscientiously restrict them to 
such missionary churches as do not admit slaveholders to 
their communion. 

Resolved —That, with all due respect and affection for the 
American Board, we do earnestly request that body to 
recede from the grounds taken in their late Report on this 
subject: because we judge it fraught with disastrous con¬ 
sequences to the suffering slave, to the interest of pure 
religion, and to the prosperity of the missionary cause.— 
Emancipator , Dec. 10, 1845. 


THE EK'D. 



